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CORRELATION BETWEEN SUMMER CAMPS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This talk generally divided 
on these two topics: 
What has been done 
actually? 
What could be done 
ideally? 
(a) What has been done 
actually 
1. Tutoring: Many camps 
tutor students who return 
to their respective schools 
in the fall and take exam- 
inations in school for credit 
in the subject tutored. 
Many camps tutor just to 
help students over diffi- 
cult parts of a subject — 
the student not expecting 
to get credit but simply to 
become strengthened in 
the subject. 


. Special credit : Some camps 
connected with an institu- 
tion like the Y. M. C.A., 
if the Y runs a school in 
the city, can give their 
students actual credit in 
their winter school. 


By S. A. GRAVES 
Highland Park (Michigan) High School 





WHAT IS THE CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 

It has established recognized standards for organized camping. 
It is the international organization of men and women whose 
profession is the directing of camps for boys and girls. 

It cobperates with national organizations interested in the edu- 
cational program of youth. 

It inaugurates educational publicity through magazine articles, 
radio talks, and printed matter, emphasizing *‘ Better citizen- 
ship through better camping.” 

It encourages research and experimental work in organized 
camping. 

It inspires and develops training conferences for counselors and 
directors. 

It maintains a Counselors Placement Bureau. 

It publishes a monthly paper — Camping — which is sent free 
to all members and coéperates in producing a yearly publica- 
tion — Camps and Camping. 

It has a Code of Ethics calculated to prevent misunderstanding 
and unwise competition. 

It counsels in matters of a legal nature. 

It serves as an arbitrator in complex situations. 

It counsels in the enactment of state laws affecting organized 
camping and has saved the movement from unfair legislation. 
It safeguards the movement from commercialization. 

It endeavors to promote fellowship, inspiration, education and 
codperation through the national and sectional meetings and 
programs. 

It functions territorially through the organization of sections 


in recreation. School author- 
ities will be camp author- 
ities and will plan all the 
year to correlate the two. 
Faculties will be transported 
to the camp sites, bag and 
baggage: books will be fur- 
nished at the camps free: real 
recitation rooms will be pro- 
vided: students will be re- 
stricted to two subjects a 
summer; and then instead of 
finding our students either 
staying in the city summer 
school and returning to 
school in the fall with no 
pep — they will be built up 
in health and strength and 
get their work besides. And 
then the camper who wastes 
half aday usually anyway, 
will improve the shining 
hours and still have all of 
the great out-of-doors for 
his own. 

Editor's note: Mr. Graves’ 
talk, given in the meeting of 
the Mid-West Section, held 
at Camp Ohiyesa of the De- 


. The Highland Park plan: 
The city of Highland Park 





and affiliated groups. 


troit Y. M.C. A, October 20, 








owns a municipal camp 

(Camp Wallace for boys, Camp 
Wasaquam for girls, Platte Lake, 
Honor, Michigan). The financial 
budget for these camps is made up 
50% by the Recreation Commission 
of the city and 50% by the Board of 
Education. Schools therefore have a 
direct and vital interest in the camps. 
What we are doing is to take certain 
courses right out of our summer 
school — teacher and all — and trans- 
plant them to the camp. This can be 
done ideally here because the city 
owns the camps. We take the actual 
teacher who would teach the subject 
in summer school and send him to 
camp instead. He puts on the same 
course as he would at school so far as 
practicable and the student upon re- 
turn in the fall gets full credit for 
work done. 

Work given so far: art, manual 
training, nature study, elementary 
French, elementary Spanish, history 
(United States, Michigan). Students 
given actual credit in high school 
upon return. 

(b) Suggestions astohow private camp 


could get o.k. from schools to do this work 

1. Hire high school teachers to present 
the work. 

2. Convince school authorities that you 
have the equipment and time allow- 
ance in schedule of activities. 

3. Submit your course to head of de- 
partment in a given high school. 

. Get standard examinations from high 
schools in these subjects and build 
your course to meet them. 

5. Arrange with school authorities to 
have your students examined in the 
fall. 

Note: Most work is standardized in all 
good city high schools. Work done which 
meets requirements of any good high 
school would quite probably be credited 
by other schools. 

(ec) What could be done ideally (and 
now we enter the land of dreams) 

I vision the day when school authorities 
will be sold on the idea that camps are but 
a continuation of school, when the pro- 
gram will simply break off at school in 
June and continue in camp in July. Camps 
will be summer schools with at least a full 
half day put into real work — a half day 


sounded a note which camp 
directors should give ear to. 
One of the reports to be given and dis- 
cussed at the Atlantic City meeting, on 
March 8, 9, 10, is that of “The Place of 
Organized Camping in the Field of Edu- 
cation,” a study now being made by a 
committee appointed by the New York 
Section. 

OUR MEMBERS IN PRINT 

In the magazine Independent Education 
for October, 1928 is an excellent article by 
Mr. Frank S. Hackett of Camp Riverdale. 

He writes on “Headmasters and Pro- 
hibition.” 

Science and Invention (School Service 
Bulletin of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation) for July, 1928 has just been re- 
ceived. Dr. W. G. Vinal (Capt. Bill), one 
time the president of the Association, 
writing under the title “Camping” gives 
the reason why so often the nature lore or 
nature study in a camp is a flat failure. 
How to develop in the campers a lasting 
interest and enjoyment in the life of 
‘“*God’s Great Open” is the Waterloo for 
the majority of directors. All camps are 
not fortunate in having a “Capt. Bill” 
for a nature guide. 
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EDITORIALS 


GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP 


For several issues we have been stressing the necessity of a larger membership in order 
that the Association may be able to serve the maximum of directors and enlarge the 
scope and influence of the Association. The national secretary, Miss Laura I. Mattoon, 
informs us that since September 1, over one hundred new memberships have been re- 
ceived and every mail brings in many inquiries from men and women who are directing 
camps. 

The influence of the Camp Directors Association is rapidly becoming international in 
character for we have received the application of Donald R. MacJannet of St. Cloud, 
France, who conducts the MacJannet schools and camps for young Americans — Camp 
Aiglon, Camp Alouette — on Lake Annecy, in the French Alps. 

It may be that Walter H. Bentley, the national chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, who wrote such an inspiring letter on membership in the October number of 
Camping, will have the delightful experience of affixing his signature to several hundred 

addition: il applications before the annual meeting, March 8, 9, 10, at the Ambassador, 
Atlantie City, Ne. 

T here is an e neouraging quotation from the letter of one of the Association members, 

comps unving a check for dues. ‘Membership in the Association, to my mind, is in- 
to any person in the camping field, and I know that it has proven to be of edu 


aluabl € 
tional as well as inspirational! benefit to me.” 
vher get a member is the slogan. 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Chis number of Camping contains sever al articles deserving of more than casual read- 
¢. ‘The article on “Correlation Between Summer Camps and Public Schools” by 
S.A. Graves is a description ape an experiment now in process in the schools of Highland 
“kK. Mic "Vox sieeae Guidance as an Element in a Camp Program.” by A. C. 


ockett. Dire ctor of Vocational Education for the Detroit Board of Education, contains 
lea that is comparatively new with camp directors. 
fhe meetings of the sections give evidence of new life and enthusiasm. The programs 
well balanced and the study of special problems of camp management, now being 
ried on by the sections preparatory to the annual meeting in Atlantic City in 
March, indicate a genuine desire to codperate in discovering best ways and methods of 
amp procedure that will be of great value to the entire movement. 
t is proposed to include in the December number of Camping a résumé of what is 
ing done by the sections, together with some practical suggestions for camp reunion 
programs. It will also contain two articles by well-known leaders in the camping world. 
‘Group Creative Work,” as described by Frank E. Poland, is an excellent example of 
how to stimulate the creative imagination of campers. ‘The Chapel at O-at-ka” 
presents a phase of religious appeal to adolescent boyhood through the use of a wor- 
shipful setting and a daily five-minute service, which is most commendable. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


A very important element in the growth and prosperity of Camping is the support 
f advertisers. Our advertisers are loyally supporting the magazine, and they deserve 
the cooperation of the members. 












Clo 9 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SHOP 


Official outfitters to over 80 boys’ and 
girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Service features — no charge 
Camp Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform ? 








osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500,000 copies monthly 











Our Only Business 


Twelve months of the year 
outfitting campsand schools 
exclusively 


QUALITY APPAREL 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
MODERATE PRICES 


Official Outfitters to over 80 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 


McCARTHY&G SIMON, Inc. 
7-9 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1912 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS AN ELEMENT IN A CAMP PROGRAM 


By A. C. Crockett 


Director of Vocational Education for Detroit Board of Education 


The subject of vocational guidance is 
understood to be only one element in a 
camp program. Accordingly, I will at- 
tempt to focus the lens and adjust the 
lighting so that my picture will bring vo- 
cational guidance activity into clear relief 
and we will understand that there is a 
symphony of other activities such as ad- 
ministration, athletics, nature study, first 
aid, handcraft, etc., in the background. 

A second qualification to my remarks 
will be that a vocational guidance pro- 
gram in its entirety involves much more 
than any camp director would be able, or 
would desire, to attempt to do. 

With these two qualifications limiting 
the field of discussion, let us first ask the 
status of scientific vocational guidance as 
it is today, and then as we complete the 
picture, let us emphasize those aspects 
which may well be considered by thecamp 
director in his efforts to build a compre- 
hensive camp program. 

In the past, vocational guidance activi- 
ties have been largely matters of propa- 
ganda, and necessarily superficial. The 
leaders were content to adopt an encyclo- 
pedic scheme of bringing together volumes 
of vocational information and spreading 
the gospel of vocational guidance. Here 
and there school classes in English became 
**vocational-guidance-conscious,” as it 
were, and some very good work was done. 

However, the scientific side was neg- 
lected because the scientists were not yet 
able to present data about which they 
agreed. Psychology hardly dared to call 
itself a science, as yet. In 1913 Miinster- 
berg wrote the following view, which is 
perhaps typical of that time. “The real 
psychological analysis with which the 
movement (vocational guidance) began 
has been somewhat pushed aside for a 
while, and the officers of those institutes 
declare frankly that they want to return 
to the mental problem only after profes- 
sional psychologists have _ sufficiently 
worked out the specific methods for its 
mastery. Most counselors seem to feel 
instinctively that the core of the whole 
matter lies in the psychological examina- 
tion, but they all agree that for this they 
must wait until the psychological labora- 
tories can furnish them with really reliable 
means and schemes.” 

The interest stirred up by the general 
movement directed attention to the prob- 
lem and gradually more and more workers 
are specializing, and the results are mak- 
ing their way into the applied field. 

Developments in guidance since 1917 
gained impetusas the testing of the intelli- 
gence of menin the army was put ona‘“‘prac- 
tical” basis. Thousands of men were tested. 
These intelligence tests were a useful sieve 
for sorting out various extremes of bright- 
ness, or mental alertness, as some choose 
to call it. Probably it was the most ac- 
curate classification of the general mental 
ability of a large mass of people ever made. 


Intelligence testing spread through our 
schools like wildfire, so that now few 
schools that consider themselves up to 
date do not administer intelligence tests 
of some type or other. 

In the psychological laboratories of our 
colleges much data has been gathered on 
the nature and extent of individual differ- 
ences, animals having been used as well as 
humans, frequently. This data occasion- 
ally creeps out into a scientific journal but 
there has been little opportunity to apply 
it in life situations. 

Among the industries and business 
houses of the country the most progressive 
concerns have made a very small begin- 
ning in the application of a knowledge of 
individual differences. But taking the 
field as a whole, we are still in the prehis- 
toric stage of development. 

From Germany we can learn much be- 
cause of the emphasis placed by German 
psychologists upon painstaking, exhaus- 
tive methods of exploiting the individual 
personality. To be sure, they are inclined 
to dissect perhaps to the detriment of the 
personality as a whole, but we can afford 
to heed their methods. 

In England we see emphasis placed upon 
vocational selection, that is, the study of a 
process and the selection of an individual 
to fit that process. 

In our own country the weakness has 
been the overdoing of group intelligence 
testing to the exclusion of other important 
factors. I do not mean that intelligence 
testing does not have its place in the pic- 
ture. 

What, then, is the situation today? The 
forces of research are gradually closing in 
about the individual, as thei: studies pro- 
gress. They are investigating such things 
as acuity of vision, hearing, touch, muscle 
sense, manual ability, interests, personal 
history (including economic, social and 
biological), “‘drives,’’ social mileau, the 
higher intellectual qualities as imagina- 
tion and temperament, all from the point 
of view of fitness for a given occupation. 
Such investigations are progressing at the 
expense of time and money. For the law 
of relativity throws despair into the soul 
of the administrator when he has been used 
to tested thousands, and is asked to con- 
sole himself with tested hundreds. Al- 
though the two points of view are far 
apart a compromise will be reached. For 
progress can become real only through a 
knowledge of the individual as self, and 
also the individual as a member of the 
social group. 

May I quote from one of the most re- 
cent articles on guidance what seems to 
me to be a rather good picture of adequate 
guidance today. It is a comparison be- 
tween the delineation of a personality and 
the characteristics of the well-painted por- 
trait. ‘Such a picture has seldom if ever 
been painted by an amateur. Specialized 


training and years of practice superim- 
posed upon native aptitude represent the 
necessary preliminaries to the production 
of even possibly fair portraits of this kind. 
This is probably even more true when the 
creator is working with the intangible 
media of human reactions, than when he 
uses the more readily handled paints or 
copper or marble of the artist. In voca- 
tional guidance we are turning over to 
amateurs in human _ portraiture — and 
amateurs they are in this field as skilled as 
they may be in others — the task of pre- 
paring these careful character sketches, of 
balancing feature against feature, so es- 
sential for adequate vocational guidance.” 

Having provided a background of in- 
formation we can now consider the factors 
in vocational guidance which may be un- 
covered in a camping situation, and which 
may make a real contribution to the cause 
of guidance as well as camping. 

Camping programs as a rule are shaped 
to build health, to amuse, to educate, and 
to train. Frequently the spiritual element 
is an important part. But generally speak- 
ing, a camp has not been used to develop 
habits, adjust attitudes, and explore latent 
tendencies for the purpose of advising with 
child and parent in regard to future life 
work and life problems. 

There are good reasons why. Firstly, 
the camp director has an administrative 
burden to shoulder. Secondly, he is not 
trained in psychological observation. 
Thirdly, he is more concerned with getting 
the boy or girl to do things than he is with 
observing him do things. It takes execu- 
tive ability plus, to get the boy or girl to 
do things. It takes an entirely different 
sort of ability to observe, to learn, and to 
try to understand. Frequently our best 
executives are the most stupid in the 
matter of the appreciation of those under- 
lying currents of strain and stress that 
surge within the child’s personality. Thus 
it is that the camp director who is to at- 
temp vocational guidance must possess a 
unique combination of traits. I believe it 
is to be preferred in most cases to have 
guidance work entirely separated from ad- 
ministrative functions. I believe it would 
be a mistake to have guidance work under 
the direction of anyone who does not pos- 
sess intuitive understanding to a marked 
degree, as well assome years of psychologi- 
cal training. You see I am giving you 
something to work toward, rather than to 
attain. 

Brief mention may be made of a specific 
guidance program that has been in prac- 
tice for the last seven years. If we are 
given sixty to seventy boys, half a dozen 
leaders, and ten days’ time, what can be 
done? I will outline certain suggestions 
and then promply close, 

1. A vocational history record. 

An experience record. 
An interest analysis record. 


(Continued on page 8 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 
Summer Camp. Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 
for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


: {ecounting 


CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
89 STATE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps. private schools, col- 
eges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 
Arts and Crafts Materials 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 
70 FRANKLIN STREET. Bostox, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays. etc. Reed and Basketry supplies.  Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 
26 EVERETT STREET. ALLSTON STATION, Boston 34, 
Mass 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting. easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing. wooden beads. braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 
E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
410 SULLIVAN St... NEW York, N. Y 
Manufacturers of Dtr Esso Cray, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 


YE SUSAN BURR 
Hooxep RuG NEEDLES 
THe HoLtitey Associates 
406 Cuoercn St., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Hooked Rug making, developing original design 


use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
rth-while camperaft activity. 
Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 


edle with full instructions, postpaid 


Camp Outfitters 
CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 


52 CHauncy SrreEET, Bostox, Mass 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
nd materials. Everything that the boy or gir! 
will need at camp. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 

MENT 

670 Lexincton AVENUE. NEW York City 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 
Special terms to Camp Directors. Camp and 
School uniforms, hiking equipment, tents and cots. 
send for catalog. 


Food Products 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 
ScunBeAM Branp Pure Foop Propcucts 
Fruits and Vegetables in number ten tins. Manu- 
facturers and Importers. Complete assortment of 
Grocery Supplies for Summer Camps. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND N. CENTRE STREETS 
Bostox, Mass. 
“New England's Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef. lamb, bacon, hams. poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products. fresh and preserved 


ts and vegetables. Write for list. 





Footwear 


THAYER McNEIL 


47 Tempe Piace, Bostox, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey. tennis. ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 





HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED 
A Camping advertiser, says: 

‘Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request ) 





Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made: New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 


BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “*C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 
OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 
$89 BoyLston STREET, Boston, Mass. 
$17 WestMINSTER St., ProvipeNcE, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia. First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 


First Aid Kits and Supplies. 
H. kK. MULFORD COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BitE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyo.. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for al] skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DevoNSsHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 
THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 
Harvarp SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 


for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 
5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
Q-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


324 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon StREET, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
lime discounts given. Rate card on application. 

THE WOMAN'S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps. study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games, Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 
THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
F Boston, 120 BoyLston STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Peachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 

EMARCO CO. 

HvnTINGTON AND LonGwoop AveEs., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newakk, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


& J. CASH, INC. 

37TH STREET, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 

Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 


Soe 
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THE NEW YORK SECTION 

The first meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion held at the Men’s Faculty Club, Co- 
lumbia University, October 26, was pre- 
ceded by a dinner attended by about forty 
members. After dinner, the attendance 
was increased to eighty. 

President Guggenheimer presided and 
outlined the policy for the winter. Sixteen 
new membership applications were re- 
ceived. A budget of $875 was approved. 

The topic suggested by the National 
Executive Committee for special study by 
the section was accepted, and a committee 
of five was appointed. The topic is ** The 
Place of the Organized Camp in the Field 
of Education.”” This committee will pre- 
sent its findings at the annual national 
meeting of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion in March at Atlantic City, N. J. 

“What You Expect of the C. D. A. and 
What It Should Expect of Us,’ was the 
first topic of the evening. The participants 
were President Guggenheimer, Dr. Fret- 
well, Mr. Mandelstam, Miss Hamburger, 
Mr. Fay Welch, Mr. Lieberman, Miss 
Emily Welch, Mrs. Carstens, Miss Dor- 
othy Nye, Miss Mary Turk, Mr. Frank 
Hackett, Mr. Gucher, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Rothenberg, Mrs. Spectorsky. 

So much interest was evidenced that a 
continuation of the discussion will be had 
at the next meeting of the section. 

Some of the ideas advanced were: 

“We must know what to expect of 
camps in order to know what to expect of 
the C.D. A. The attitude of the public 
has been: (1) a high class boarding house, 
(2) a good vacation. What we must make 
them see is that camps are an educational 
institution — not a business— not a 
duplication of school work but a supple- 
ment of it. Modern education has a void 
in the education of urban children. We 
must present ourselves to the public as 
such. There is no better way to present 
the cause of camps to the public than to 
come together to talk matters over and 
understand ourselves. We need the as- 
sociation of other directors. School mas- 
ters have such an organization. Our pres- 
ent membership is about one fifth of the 
number of camp directors actively en- 
gaged in camping. The National Educa- 
tional Association has almost 100°% mem- 
bership. We must have a larger member- 
ship.” 

**What should we expect of the C.D.A.? 
Certain definite things! A stand for edu- 
cational ideals, to be representative of all 
phases of camping — private and organi- 
zation camps; to analyze and simplify 
problems of camping. That we should 
have a section office with an executive 
secretary to work out problems of counse- 
lors, purchasings, etc. is granted, but under 
present circumstances the educational side 
is more vital.” Mr. Guggenheimer 

Miss Emily Welch told of her own plans 
for this past summer, of not getting a 
group of college girls between twenty and 
twenty-five years old, but rather the 


(Continued on page 6) 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

All roads will lead to Atlantic City on 
March 8, when the annual meeting of the 
Camp Directors Association will open its 
sessions at the beautiful and commodious 
Hotel Ambassador. The success of the 
1928 meeting at this famous seaside resort 
‘aused the members to vote unanimously 
to return in 1929. 

The program and exhibit is in process 
and when the details are announced, mem- 
bers will feel the urge to attend. This is 
the one occasion during the year when the 
membership gets together for fellowship 
and inspiration. It is the time when the 
** good of the order”’ is discussed and plans 
outlined for the future. It is the introduc- 
tion time for many new members, when 
pioneers meet those just launching out in 
the ocean of better camping. 

No camp director who is desirous of 
keeping abreast of the movement can 
afford to miss attendance at these annual 
meetings. Remember the date — March 
8, 9, 10, 1929. 





MEETING OF MID-ATLANTIC 
SECTION NOW FORMING 
The first meeting of this new section will 

be held December 8 at the Lee House 

Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Luncheon will be served at one o'clock. 
Business meeting for election of officers 
will follow, after which round table dis- 
cussion of problems of the past summer 
will beled by Mr. Edward N. Smith, Direc- 
tor of Camp Shawanogi, Covington, Va. 

The members of this section will include 
a number of directors residing in Balti- 
more, Washington and Richmond, who 
find it difficult to reach the meetings of the 
Southern Appalachian or Pennsylvania 
sections, and yet feel the need of more fre- 
quent conferences than the annual one of 
the national organization. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to members of other 
sections to attend the meeting. 





THE ATLANTIC CITY EXHIBIT 

One of the interesting features of the 
national meetings is the exhibit of firms 
who deal in equipment, food, ete., used in 
camps. Such an exhibit brings to the at- 
tention of camp directors many lines of 
goods that are of real value in the manage- 
ment of camp. 

At the annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
N.J., March 8, 9, 10, 1929, the large ball 
room of the Ambassador, where the meet- 
ings will be held, will be used for the 
exhibit. With this increased space the 
exhibitors will have greater opportunity 
for display and the members will have 
more time between programs for consul- 
tation with those in charge of the exhibit. 

The exhibits make possible a better pro- 
gram as the income helps to pay the ex- 
pense of the annual meeting. Let us keep 
this in mind when attending the meeting. 

Firms who desire space should write to 
the national secretary, Miss Laura I. 
Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H., or Dick 
Victor, chairman of the Exhibit Commit- 
tee, 2521 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The next meeting of the Pacific Section 
will be held February 21-24 inclusive, at 
Mills College, Calif. 


SECRETARIES OF SECTIONS 
New England Section 
Mrs. C. A. Roys , 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New York Section 
Miss Dorothy G. Baldwin 
25 Prospect Place, New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Section 
Mrs. O. H. Paxon 
6327 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Appalachian Section 
Mrs. Harvey L. Parry 
1076 Hudson Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mid-West Section 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop 
Three Lakes, Wis. 
Pacific Section 
Mrs. Stella 5S. Swenson 
1140 W. Acacia St., Stockton, Calif. 
Sections now forming, Rocky Moun- 
tain, acting secretary 
Mr. Frank H. Cheley 
601 Stelle St., Denver, Colo. 
Mid-Atlantic Section 
Mrs. 8. 8. Alburtis 
29 West Irving St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
Miss Gene Wilfred 
Camp Wasibo, Zayante, Calif. 
727 3d Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Charles F. Goodwin 
Yosemite Boys’ Camp, Yosemite Valley 
715 40th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Miss Anna M. East 
santa Barbara Girls’ Camp, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
225 San Vincente Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
John A. Cranston 7 
Y. M.C. A., Providence, R. 1. 
22 Williams Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 
Mrs. George M. Swift 
Camp Dellwood, Waynesville, N. C. 
1518 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Clinton DeBellevue 
Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas 
1821 Sanger Ave., Waco, Texas 
Mrs. E. A. Davis 
Camp Ten-Rab, Adirondacks, Cedar Island, Old 
Forge, N. Y. 
46 W. 83d St., New York, N. Y. 
A. Cooper Ballentine 
Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Lorin E. Ball 
Camp Enajerog, Wilmington, Vt. 
3 Allen St., Amherst, Mass. 
Carl N. Holmes 
Great East Lodge, Sanbornville, N. H. 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Count Billy. By Gevitte MacDonavp. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Count Billy. That lad may stand for 
any brave, clean-hearted boy who loves 
romantic deeds, and is so bitterly sorry 
when he has been mean that he must be 
doing something heroic to make amends 
and the world lovely again. Aid Santissy, 
well, she is just any womanly child with a 
brave and loving heart, always seeking 
happiness for littler ones, even when they 
have barely enough to eat. In the story 
they both grow from childhood into youth. 
Billy learns that his dollars can’t pay the 
fare to Fairyland, and Santissy is so sweet 
that she gives from her heart the magic 
that satisfies hunger when bread and but- 
ter can do but little. It is a story full of 
adventure and brave doings, some in 
Billy’s great Spanish castle, some equally 
grand and more lovely in the fisherman’s 
cottage on the stormy coast of Cornwall. 
Though its background is the Peninsular 
war against Napoleon, it is still just a 
fairy story full of exciting realities, and in- 
deed truer than many written by far 
cleverer people whose eyes, all the same, 
are not believing enough to see into the 
wonderful Beyond. 


Plays for People and Puppets. By CaTH- 
ERINE Reicuarp. E. P. Dutton & 
Co, $2.50. 

It was not much more than ten years 
ago that the general reading public first 
became interested in plays to read. The 
interest in plays for children to read is just 
beginning to grow and Plays for Peopl 
and Puppets is especially planned to inter- 
est and amuse children who like to read to 
themselves. 

At the same time, these plays are well 
adapted for production and have been 
tried out many times. 

As the title suggests, the plays are suit- 
able for real actors as well as for marion- 
ettes. It would be most interesting to see 
one of them presented first by actors and 
then by puppets. The result would be a 
surprise to those who think that puppets 
are just imitations of people. 

Two of the plays are what might be 
called “classics,” Ruskin’s ** King of the 
Golden River” and * Pierre Patelin.”’ The 
others are well-known fairy tales. The 
group makes a book that will appeal to 
children from nine to nineteen at least. 


A Wonderful Adventure. By Harowp 
DearRDEN. Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $1.25 

This book is a simple and clear answer, 
that any child can understand, to the ques- 
tions every child asks about the workings 
of the body and mind. How instincts work; 
how we learn things: how we are like ani- 
mals and how we differ from them; what 
sex signifies; these and scores of other 
fundamentals that a child must grow up 
to deal with are honestly and expertly ex- 
plained. Dr. Dearden is a distinguished 

London physician as well as author of 

brilliant books and plays. He recognizes 


that human beings live by ideals and ideas 
as well as by bread and facts. He presents 
a set of ideals that is a part of his story, 
not merely superimposed on it; and the 
fundamental honesty of a child’s mind will 
respond to the rugged directness of his 
message. 


Magic Journeys. By Mary Grauam Bon- 
NER. Illustrated by Luxor Price. 
The Macauley Company. 

In her former book, The Magic Map, 
the author answered a need of her own 
childhood — to make geography as fasci- 
nating, as delightful and as adventurous 
as travel and actual exploration. That 
book led a boy through the wonder of an 
unusual trip of journeying over the West- 
ern Hemisphere, where he met such char- 
acters as Latitude and Longitude, the 
Equator, the river wanderers, the cities, 
the oceans and the islands. 

In this book, Miss Bonner completes 
her animated geographical work. The boy 
travels through the marvels of Europe, of 
Africa, and as well, of the baby continent, 
Australia. Although he meets some of his 
old friends of the previous volume, this 
book is complete in itself. Boys and girls, 
confronted with the study of geography, 
will find here the thrill of facts that have 
become pulsatingly alive. Luxor Price, a 
genius of map drawing and drollery, has 
illustrated these books in a remarkable 
way. 


THE RED BOOK PRIZE CONTEST 
Editor of Camping 

During my recent visit with Miss Mat- 
toon, national secretary of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association, she told me that there 
were several questions concerning the con- 
ditions and the subject matter involved in 
The Red Book Magazine’s Camp Litera- 
ture Prize raised at the New England Sec- 
tion meeting which needed elucidation. 
Miss Mattoon asked me to send a letter 
covering these points for the next issue of 
Camping. 

The conditions governing the contest 
were outlined in a brochure sent out last 
summer and are summarized below. I es- 
pecially want to call the attention of the 
camp directors and others interested in 
competing for this prize to two facts. 
First, the subject matter is not restricted 
except that it is preferred that the ma- 
terial be concerned with or of value to 
camps under private or independent 
ownership. Second, the winning manu- 
script will be published in book form in a 
limited edition and a complimentary copy 
will be sent to each of the camp directors 
on our lists and others who request it. The 
subject of the distribution of the book is 
thoroughly covered in the brochure. As to 
the question raised at the New England 
Section meeting whether the author might 
afterwards arrange for a more extended 
distribution through one of the regular 
publishing houses on a royalty basis, I 
believe the wide publicity which the prize 
book would receive would enhance the 


book’s value to a commercial publisher 
and we would help, not oppose, such an 
arrangement. Our aim in giving the prize 
is to enrich the meager supply of authori- 
tative material on organized camping. 

Conditions governing thecompetitionfor 
The Red Book Magazine's $500 prize for 
a significant contribution to the literature 
on the organized summer camp: 

Personal: The author must furnish bio- 
graphical facts giving evidence of personal 
qualifications, education and experience 
in dealing with the physiological and psy- 
chological development of children, either 
in schools or camps, which enables him or 
her to write authoritatively on the sub- 
ject of organized camping. 

General treatment: The manuscript for 
consideration must be factual, founded on 
experience or research in the field of the 
organized summer camp for adolescents or 
preadolescents which is, broadly speaking, 
educational. It is preferred the work be 
concerned with camps under private or 
independent control and direction. The 
material may have been prepared any 
time during the past five years but must 
not have had prior publication. The sub- 
ject must be presented in a way that will 
be interesting to those engaged in camp 
work and also to the wider public now in- 
terested in education. It should form a 
significant contribution to present knowl- 
edge of camping, either historical, practi- 
cal or theoretical, in that it: 

Analyzes objectively current practices: 

or 

Presents a constructive policy with con- 
crete illustrations for the camp movement 
as a whole, or for the development of a 
particular phase of camping or type of 
camp; or ; 

Develops a definite theory and its speci- 
fic practice in evaluation of an experiment 
in camping which has a general applica- 
tion. The contest will close January 1, 
1929. 

The publishers of The Red Book Maga- 
zine would much appreciate your courtesy 
in bringing these matters to the attention 
of your readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Mercer KenpiG 
Director, Department of Education 








THE NEW YORK SECTION 
(Continued from page 5) 

teacher group, older and harder to get, 
but very much worth while. She realized 
that for this group, working hard for ten 
months of the year, camp must be a joyful 
experience. She had a “coérdinator”’ in- 
stead of a head counselor and placed much 
responsibility on each individual counselor, 
giving her a corresponding freedom for fun 
and joyousness. Miss Welch said she was 
trying to build up a more or less perma- 
nent group of reliable women who come 
and go on her staff, coming back, perhaps 
interspersing their camp summers with a 
summer of travel, but bringing new growth 
and ideas to camp. 
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_ At the request of the C. J. Cobb Camps, 
Roy H. Flynt of Augusta, Maine, made 
inquiry of the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, regarding the inclosure of applica- 
tion blanks in camp booklets that were 
mailed to prospective campers. The fol- 
lowing reply received by Mr. Flynt should 
be read very carefully by every camp di- 
rector, as it describes what inclosures with 
books are permissible. 

There may be inclosed with a printed 
book or catalogue of 24 pages or more 
mailed at the rate of 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction of 2 ounces — 

(a) A reply envelope and a reply post 
card, provided only such matter appears 
thereon as obviously relates directly and 
exclusively to the book or catalogue. 

(b) A single order form bearing no ex- 
traneous matter but only such matter as 
clearly pertains to the book or catalogue. 

(c) A loose printed circular consisting 
of a single sheet not larger than approxi- 
mately the size of a page of the book or 
catalogue relating exclusively to same and 
such relation is apparent at a glance. If in 
the form of a circular letter, it may not be 
in the nature of a general communication 
nor contain additional offers or refer to 
extraneous matters, but must in fact per- 
tain directly and entirely to the book or 
catalogue. 








Dr. W. G. Vinal of Cleveland, former 
president of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion, has compiled the following list of 
colleges who conduct counselor training 
courses in nature guiding and campcraft. 

If other colleges are conducting special 
courses along similar lines, Cam ping would 
appreciate being informed, so that the 
list may be kept accurate. 

New York University: nature course in 
summer camp, physical education. 
Courses in camp administration: hand- 
craft; boating and canoeing: dramatics. 

University of State of New York: credit 
for courses at Alleghany School of 
Natural History. Nature study, ecol- 
ogy, birds, etc. (see catalog). 

Pennsylvania State: offers special courses 
in a summer camp. 

Teachers College, Columbia: camp leader- 
ship course for credit. Includes nature 
study and pioneering. 

Yale: two nature courses in summer 1927 
by State Board Education of Connecti- 
cut. 

State College, Ames, Iowa: summer course 
for teachers, in nature study. 

School of Social Applied Science, Western 
Reserve University gives credit for work 
as a camp counselor. 

University of Iowa: first June camp con- 
ference, June, 1928. 

Goucher: Baltimore, Md.: counselor 
courses; two semesters, twice a week. 
Credit given in physical education. 

University of Chicago: class in counselor 

training meets four timesa week forten 

weeks in the quarter. 


NATURE GUIDING AND COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSES 





POSTAL RATES ON CAMP BOOKLETS 


The inclosure with a book or catalogue 
of any loose printed matter not conform- 
ing to the conditions above mentioned will 
subject the entire package to postage at 
the regular third-class rate of 13 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
However, if a circular or other printed 
matter is securely attached to a book or 
catalogue by means of pasting, stitching, 
or stapling so that it will form an integral 
part of the book or catalogue it will not 
affect the mailability of the latter at the 
special rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces. If 
such attached sheet is larger than the 
regular pages of the book or catalogue with 
which it is inserted, the sheet should be 


folded to approximately the same size as 


the book or catalogue. 

Samples of cloth or other merchandise 
when attached to or inclosed with a book 
or catalogue weighing 8 ounces or less sub- 
ject the entire package to postage at the 
regular third-class rate of 13 cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

The above matter is a copy of the 
printed postal regulations sent us by Mr. 
R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. 


March 28, 1928 





University of Wisconsin: camp course 
under Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

University of Washington: short course 
given in camp by Physical Education 
Department. 

Mills College, California: courses in camp 
leadership, horseback riding, swimming, 
soccer, ete. Academic credit for all 
courses. 

Highland Park High School, Detroit : gives 
credit for work started in high school 
and finished in camp. 

Detroit Teachers College: Mrs. Ada Wieve 
received credit for work done during her 
five years as nature counselor at Camp 
Inter Lochen. 

Bouve School, Boston, Mass. : eight weeks’ 
course in camp where students study 
campcraft. 

Chicago Normal School of Physical Edu- 
cation: six weeks’ camp course prepar- 
ing students for supervision of camp ac- 
tivities. 

Northwestern University: will start coun- 
selor course in nature study next spring, 
(1929). Will be in Botany Department 
under Dr. Waterman. 

Slippery Rock State Normal, Pennsy]- 
vania: summer nature school in camp. 
Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio State, Hiram Col- 
lege: give six hours’ credit for summer's 
work as counselor. Counselors do not 

receive pay. 

Western Reserve University: in its School 
of Education last summer (1928) estab- 
lished a Nature Guide School. The 
school ran for six weeks and had eight, 






PERSONALS 


Miss Carrie Kuhn of the Pennsylvania 
Section and director of Woodmere Camp 
is traveling in Europe. 

Miss Cya Bettelheim of the New York 
Section and director of Tripp Lake Camp 
is also seeking relaxation in travel abroad. 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers of Camp Bonnie 
Dunne is recovering from an illness which 

confined her to the hospital for a month. 

Donald R. MacJannet, director of 
Camps Aiglon and Alouette on Lac D’An- 
necy, France, camps for young Americans, 
writes that he is in need of a specialist in 
nature study and one in scout work. The 
winter address is 7, Avenue Eugenie, Saint 
Cloud, France. 

Mr. Albert Pulling, who for several 
years has been closely associated with 
many of our members, either in their 
camps or through the Camp Craft Con- 
ference, has accepted the directorship of 
Mishike for 1929. Camp Mishike is on 
Mishike Lake in northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Pulling writes as follows of his re- 
cent visit to the camp: “My interest in 
animals was well fed during the trip. There 
are beaver colonies on each of the three 
lakes. Night before last the wolves had 
tuned up beautifully. I saw four deer and 
literally -hundreds of tracks. A flock of 
thirteen grouse — related to the prairie 
chicken or pinnated grouse, but I am not 
yet sure of the species — flew over the car 
as I drove out of camp yesterday morning. 
It is a fine meeting place for eastern and 
western species. The country is small 
second growth, following terrific fires. But 
there is still some old growth timber on 
the property, and much virgin forest in 
the adjoining state land, as well as over in 
Michigan. Black bass are the fish in 
Mishike. Trout seem to be scarce except 
down in the Presque Isle, where there are 
said to be some.” 

Miss Emily Welch, director of Camp 
Wabunaki and a recent vice president of 
the C. D. A., has this fall launched a most 

nteresting “Service for Visitors to New 
York.” a service that is extended also to 
voungsters seeking adventure i 
nd a big citv. The object of the service 
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as stated in the attractive folder is “‘to 
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make available for out-of-town visitors 
especially the infinite variety of things 
that New York offers.” The service pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin giving “the 
worth-while New York happenings that 
you ought not to miss and the unusual 
things in New York that you ought to 
come to know.” 

We wish Miss Welch all success in her 
new venture for the winter. 

Miss Ellen Farnsworth has joined Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Charles Farnsworth on a 
trip to Hawaii. They sailed Saturday, 
September 29. 





two-hour courses with credit toward de- 
gree. There were eighteen instructors 
and over one hundred students. 
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MENACE OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


A significant meeting was called by the 
Massachusetts Department of Health, at 
the State House, Boston, on Thursday, 
November 22, at 11.00 a.m., for the pur- 
pose of discussing with camp directors and 
representatives of local boards of health, 
matters pertaining to proper medical 
supervision for camps, problems of sanita- 
tion and nutrition for the campers. Dr. 
George H. Bigelow, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health, presided and about a hundred 
men and women were present. 

Prof. Thayer, Dr. Scammon, Mrs. 
Erickson, Dr. Curtis, and others connected 
with the Department of Public Health 
presented papers and spoke upon the vari- 
ous phases of the subject. A full discus- 
sion was encouraged and participated in 
by those present. 

A committee was appointed of repre- 
sentatives of the various types of boys’ 
and girls’ camps, local boards of health, 
and the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, to give further considera- 
tion to the matters discussed. 

The following recommendations were 
adopted for the guidance of directors of 
recreational camps: 

1. Medical Supervision 

(a) Daily sick eall should be held by the 
camp authoritiesevery morning regardless 
of the size of the camp. 

(b) Where the total camp population 
numbers 50 or under, arrangement should 
be made with at least two neighborhood 
physicians to supply professional service 
as needed. One physician should always 
be available for service. 

(c) Camps with a total population of 
more than 50 and less than 500, in addi- 
tion to a service by the neighborhood phy- 
siclan, as mentioned above, should con- 
sider seriously having in residence (1 
alicensed physician, (2) a registered nurse, 
or (3) at least a fourth-vear medical stu- 
dent. 

(d) As the number of campers ap- 
proaches the 500, camp authorities should 
have a full-time licensed physician in 
residence. 

(e) During the two weeks immediately 
following the opening of the camp, ob- 
servation of every individual is particu- 
lurly important, and everyone should have 
his or her temperature taken at the least 
indication of illness. Provision should be 
made for isolation, in a separate tent, 
room, or cabin, of anyone showing a tem- 
perature above 99° until seen by the camp 
physician. 

(f) Every camper should have had a 
complete and thorough physical examina- 
tion before starting for camp. Late ar- 
rivals should be passed upon by the camp 
physician before being allowed to mingle 
with others, and should be subjected to 
the two weeks’ observation mentioned 
above. 

(y) In addition, any individual showing 
any signs of illness should be isolated im- 
mediately until seen by the camp physi- 
cian and should not be released from such 


isolation until it has been determined that 
he is free from communicable disease. 

(h) Before leaving camp every indi- 
vidual should be given careful medical in- 
spection. No case or suspected case of 
communicable disease, or contact there- 
with, should be allowed to proceed to his 
or her home without permission from the 
local boards of health concerned. 

(7) Visiting should be limited so far as 
practicable. This applies particularly to 
the visiting children, who are more likely 
to bring in infection. 

2. Protection Against Certain Communi- 
cable Diseases 

(a) Smallpox. Camp authorities should 
insist that every individual entering camp 
should show evidence of successful vaccin- 
ation by a “‘scar,”’ a certificate of success- 
ful vaccination, or a statement of exemp- 
tion by a registered physician. 

(6) Typhoid Fever. All campers should 
be urged to be inoculated against typhoid 
fever before going to camp. It is impera- 
tive that camp authorities should impress 
upon the minds of the campers the danger 
of contracting typhoid fever by drinking 
casually from brooks, ponds, springs, or 
any other waters which are not known to 
be safe water supplies. 

(c) Food Handlers. On account of the 
menace from typhoid carriers, two nega- 
tive stooland urine specimens and a Widal 
(blood) test should be required of all food- 
handling personnel. 

(d) Diphtheria. All campers under fif- 
teen should have a Schick test done before 
going to camp and furnish the camp au- 
thorities with a statement as to the result. 
With the protection offered against diph- 
theria by toxin-antitoxin, every child sus- 
ceptible should be immunized before going 
to camp. 

3. Nutrition 

(a) The desirability of an adequate diet 
cannot be overemphasized. By an ade- 
quate diet is meant one not only furnish- 
ing a sufficient amount, but also one which 
is balanced as far as body needs are con- 
cerned. The Department of Public Health 
has available suggestive menus for sum- 
mer camps, as well as quantity recipes 
which have been found very useful. The 
department will be glad to furnish con- 
sultant advice in this field. 

(b) Milk. The value of milk as an ar- 
ticle of diet is fully appreciated, but it 
must be remembered that all outbreaks of 
milk-borne disease have been traced to un- 
pasteurized milk. All milk, therefore, used 
at camp should be adequately pasteurized. 
4. Sanitation 

The source of the water supply and the 
method of sewage and garbage disposal are 
matters which require proper engineering 
advice. The Department of Public Health, 
through its Engineering Division, will be 
glad to give such advice as is practicable 
in regard to these problems. Obviously, 
this advice should be sought well before 
the time the camp opens, and if a new 
camp, before the camp site is decided upon. 


The camp directors, whose camps are in 
other states than Massachusetts will find 
it to be of decided advantage to consult 
their State Department of Health regard- 
ing the holding of a similar conference. 
Such gatherings have a great influence in 
shaping the proper kind of legislation, 
thus preventing camps from coming under 
the same laws that govern control of “‘hot 
dog” stands, boarding houses and hotels. 

Some regrettable occurrences in camps 
this past season, such as sixteen cases of 
scarlet fever in one camp, a death from 
diphtheria in another camp, perhaps could 
have been prevented if proper medical 
supervision had been provided. 

TheCamp Directors Associationthrough 
its Committee on Health and Hygiene, 
Dr. J. Wilfred Allen, chairman, is ready 
to coéperate in every possible way in ar- 
ranging for such conferences or presenta- 
tions at sectional and group meetings. 
Don’t wait for an epidemic to break out 
in a camp before taking necessary health 
precautions. Get together, camp directors, 
and safeguard health and the camping 
movement from unfortunate criticism. 








VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 5) 

4. A questionnaire to determine who 
are vocational problems. 

5. A series of conferences with leaders 
to explain the plan, to try to make them 
“vocationally conscious” to train them in 
the principles of interviewing and to re- 
view individual cases. 

6. Certain group tests may be given, 
such as intelligence or achievement tests. 
These are well standardized but must be 
carefully administered. Incidentally one 
such test may be indicative but is never 
conclusive. 

7. A schedule of interviews between 
leaders and children. 

8. Consultation between leader and di- 
rector of guidance program. After this 
consultation the leader will have an ex- 
cellent idea as to the aims and methods 
being used. 

9. Intensive studies of a few acute vo- 
cational or other behavior problems. 

10. Correction of undesirable habit 
complexes in individuals by means of 
setting up projects and real camp situa- 
tions. 

11. Communication with parents to 
give them observational findings, if so de- 
sired. Many, of course will desire nothing. 

The program just suggested fits very 
happily into a camp situation. The reason 
is that at camp you have children twenty- 
four hours in the day. You have them in 
all their moods. You know them at their 
best, and at their worst. You have a 
human laboratory and your material car- 
ries in it all the fascination of infinite 
depth, and of surging life. You have subtle 
undercurrents, dangerous eddies, and tur- 
bulent waterfalls. You have an unknown 
potential, and an eternal “becoming.” 
There is high adventure for him who will 
see and seize it. 



































NEW LOW CAMP RATE 
6 or more insertions $2.75 per line, 
$19.25 per > inch. (Same as 12 time 
school rate.) 

Begin March issue 
Forms close January 3d 

THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Department of Education 
M. Mercer Kenvic, Director 
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Camp Supplies, Ine. 
52 Chauncy Street 


Boston 
? 


SPECIALISTS IN CAMP AND 
SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


Inquiries solicited 








ADVERTISEMENT 


in The Christian Science Monitor 
will reach people who give patron- 
age to high-class camps. 
Circulation Over 130,000 
Send for Rates 
THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by the Christian Science Publishing 


} 
I Society at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 
te = ERE OA Ek Ute 


and Data 
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CAMP OUTFITTING 
Everything in High Grade Camp Equipment 
for camp directors, counselors, campers 

Cots: I pright steel cots B.WS.C. 31 
F.B. 30 
Mattresses: Cotton Pad, S.B. 30 
Felt pad, S.F. 30f 
Blankets: Pure wool and camel hair 
From $8.75 to $3.00 
Special Prices to Camp Direetors 
Send for catalogue 
Girt Scour Camp EquipMeENtT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lex1Incron AVENUE 
New York, N. Y 














Harper’s Bazar 
63rd year 


This year make it your quality 
medium! 
Monthly circulation 103,620 
Kenneth N. Chambers 
Director 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ane nance 














The Principle of Using 
GUMPERT’S Quality 


Products in Camps 


The problem of bulk cooking for camps 
will be taken up each month by the Gum- 
pert chef in this column. Much valuable 
data regarding Gumpert’s Products which 
would be of interest to camp managers and 
cooks will be contained in this article. 


BLACK BOTTOM 
PUDDING 


100 portions 


Take three 22 oz. packages Gum- 
pert’s Chocolate Cream Dessert and 
six quarts of water. Cook up the 
Cream Dessert as per directions on 
the box and after removing from the 
stove pour at once into three service 
pans and allow to cool. This will 
half fill these pans. 

Now take three 22 0z. packages 
Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream Dessert 
and six quarts of water and again 
cook up as per directions on the 
package. Remove from the stove 
and pour, while hot, over the Choco- 
late in the service pans. Allow to 
cool, place in refrigerator and serve 
cold, plain or with milk. 


CREAM RICE PUDDING 
100 portions 


t cups head rice 

8 quarts of milk 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Four 22 oz. packages Gumpert’s 
Vanilla Cream Dessert 

8 quarts of water 


Wash thoroughly four cups of head 
rice and place on stove to cook in a 
double boiler with eight quarts of 
milk. Cook until rice is tender. 

Now cook up four 22 oz. packages 
Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream Dessert 
with eight quarts of water as per di- 
rections on the box. Remove from 
stove and at once mix the cooked rice 
and cream dessert well together while 
both are hot. Pour into service pan 
or moulds and serve hot or cold. 

The above recipe makes a very ten- 
der and delicious rice pudding. 


The Gumpert Chef 





S. GUMPERT CO., INC. 


Bush Terminal 363 W. Erie St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 
We shall be glad to 


send our Experienced 
Representative 

















ST. NIQGHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 
Reaches young people between the 
ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 
class camps and schools. 
Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN C. MATLAW 


St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








CAMP DIRECTORS— 
GOOD NEWS! 


JR a hundred dollars you can buy the 
same size space as this in America’s three 
leading class magazines — Vogue, Vanity 

Fair, House and Garden. From more than 
360,000 people of more than average intelli- 
gence and means you will find many who will 
be glad to know the special merits of your 
camp. Write for full details and visit us when 
you can. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Graybar Blidg., Lexington at 43d New York City 




















The 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Atlantic Monthly 
The House Beautiful 
The Youth’s Companion 
The Magazine World 
For Advertising Rates and Special Discounts 
Address 
8 ARLINGTON St. 200 Firtu Ave. 
Boston, Mass. New York City 


Ask about the special offer being made on 
‘HE YoutTu’s COMPANION 






































